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gentlemen to whom it was shown as though it were a piece of
costly wood submitted to them for their approval and they
wished to test the quality of it; they did not look at it from
straight in front and at the right distance, but peered along
the surface of it, holding it out with one hand as though it
were a tennis racket, and then returned it to the owner with
the information that the article was not in their line. " Even-
tually in the Borough," says Hunt, " with abated pride, I
felt quite dishonest at closing with a rash admirer who
advanced 8s. 6d. for the custody of the despised thing/1
However, the little sum enabled him to get to the sea, and
the cruise with his wealthy friend amply justified the trouble
undergone to achieve it. Not so happy, however, was the
sequel.

One day in his studio he was visited by Smith, the intro-
ducer of the gentleman of fortune. This time his visit
was purely a business one. Warwick was in difficulties
with the lawyers, who would not pay him a large legacy left
by a wealthy relative, and, strange to say, he was in need of
pocket-money. Naturally he did not wish to sell out any of
his extensive investments, so he had asked Smith to lend
him five pounds just for a day or two. Smith preferred to
lend other people's money rather than his own, and begged
that Hunt would supply the five pounds, which the
latter, now having a little ready money, consented to do,
thereby seriously diminishing his rapidly disappearing
funds.

Ten days after the money had been handed to Smith
and passed on by him to Warwick, the latter paid a visit to
Hunt. He overflowed with admiration of the gradually
maturing Valentine and Sylvia, and then changing the sub-
ject touched upon his own private affairs, which were still,
so it appeared, far from being settled. However, the legacy